BOMBAY

Night sort of excursions, with my head brim full of
turbaned Turks, Hindoo pagodas, and all kinds of
Oriental associations about the Indus and the Ganges,
or Brahma and Vishnoo, or with speculations on the
customs, languages, and manners, of the extraordinary
collection of people I had been rambling amongst.

But there is one set of images and delightful illustra-
tions, meeting the eye at every turn in India, which I
have never seen any person so insensible as not to
attend to with unaffected interest. I allude to those
numerous every-day customs of the East so often
mentioned incidentally in the Scriptures, and with
which our minds have become familiar from earliest
infancy. We so naturally associate these customs
with the sacred writings, that we are easily drawn to
link the two indissolubly together. Before visiting
Eastern countries, we almost fancy that because the
events related in the Bible, and the characters who
acted in them, have passed away and become matter of
history, so also must the customs have disappeared
which served as familiar illustrations between man and
man, or between our Saviour and the human beings
whom it was the object of his mission to impress with
his doctrine. We are apt to be startled, therefore,
when we find ourselves actually surrounded by scenes
almost identical with those described in the Bible.
Be all this as it may, I could never see a Hindoo female
sitting by the steps of a well in India, with her arm
thrown wearily over the unfilled water-pot, without
thinking of the beautiful story of the woman of Samaria,
the association being perhaps helped by the recollection
of a well-known Italian picture, in which the figures
and the scenery are represented quite in the Eastern
style, such as I was now beholding it for the first time.

"Two women shall be grinding at the mill, the one
shall be taken, the other left," conveys scarcely any
meaning to European readers. But in India, where
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